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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study is to assess the program of 
distributive education in Connecticut high schools on the |3asxs of 
the graduates' status and perception of the program. Questionnaires 
were sent tc graduates of three high school classes — 1965 
1971. Responses are tabulated. Information requested included; (1) 
se-^ arid salaries; (2) racial and ethnic distribution; (3) 
cf school training; ( U) present job status; and (5) 
employment and u ne mplcy ffient . One conclusion reached in the study 
that while the students felt their education was excellent the 
distributive training program in high school does not meet the 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION 

A follow-up survey of 2,132 high schoc! distriuuTive education 
graduates from Connecticut, conducted in 1974-1975, resulted in 
the delivery of 1,637 questionnaires and the return of 798 com- 
pleted and usable questionnaires, or a AS.7% return of the delivered 
survey forms. 

The findings indicated th^t 90.5% the respondents -.vera still 
residents of Connecticut and 37.0% of the employed worked in the 
State. Of those responding, 52.8% (421) were male and 47.2% (377) 
were femaJe. 

The respondents r,hov/ed satisfaction with the program in findings 
such as: 

85.1% would take secondary distributive education again; 
93.7% felt that the quaiity of distributive education was 

adequate or bette?, and; 
94.6% thought the quality of classroom instruction was good 

or better. 

In addition, there were other favorable comments. The value of 
DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America) was judged to be 
"Very valuable'' by 33.6% of the respondents and "somewhat 
valuable" by 48.8%. Only 17.6% judged this part of the program 
"of iittie value" or "no value." 

The ratings for training stations ranged from 23.5% "excellent" 
3r.d 48% "good" to 21.7% as "adequate" and 6.8% as "inadequate." 
In their evaluation of school facilities and equipment, 77% thought 
that these vital components of vocational education were "good" 
or "excellent." 

The average weekly salary earned by respondents in their pre- 
sent job (1975) was $149.75. Seven gradijates reported incomes 
of over $500 per week, while three stated that they received 
less than $50 per week, There was a significant difference in 
salaries between males and females, with males averaging $175.90 
per' week and females, $111.25 per week. Those employed in 
distribution or a closely related field tended to earn slightly 
more than those employed in unrelated occupational fields. As 
expected, the 1965 and 1968 graduates, ten and seven years 
after graduation, earned mor'e than the recent 1971 
graduates who had only four years in the job market. 

.PROGRAM COMPARISON 

Since there were some graduates who had studied DE one 
year and others who had taken the two-year program, an 
analysis of these two groups was made. Graduates of the 
two year program in DE tended to remain in the DE field 
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more often Uuui tiiose v'lib, one year of study. There vvere 
no significant dufuicrnces betW'jen the two groups in post- 
high school training activities, influerice in taking the course, 
forms' advancement on the jDb, salary, unempioyment, or job 
satisfaction. There were rJight differences between the two 
groups in relation to raiing? of part-time piucement and 
training s-tnlion:, primariiy occauso fhr grndunte of the one-yt?ui 
progrnm visually v/as placori m the fir^^t y^^i' of t!io coL;rse and 
part-time placement or training stations were not part of the 
curriculum at this point. The number and percentage of students 
taking the basic two year program increased steadily and signifi- 
cantly from 1965 through 1971. 

It was also found that those workiruj in the field of distri- 
bution would be more willing to take secondary school DE 
again. 

There were no significant differences in income, un&mpioyment, 
job satisfaction "*or relatedness of work between racial and 
ethnic groups. Neither were there any significant differences 
in unemployment or job satisfaction between sexes. Viales 
were mqre apt to found working in the field for which 
they were trained. 

Of the 798 responses, 344 (43%) indicated that they had 
no DE or marketing training after completion, of high school, 
which indicates t^at probably 57% of the respondents did obtain some 
type of further education or training in distribution. The 
greatest number specified attendance at a "junior or 
community collegf;," Because of understandable duplication 
in reporting {e,g., attendance at a community college and 
th^?n at a four-year college or university), ard because some 
graduates failed to notice the qualification "D.E. or mnrk..ting 
training," a finer interpretation as to the extent of post- 
secondary education was not oossiblo. 

WORK EXPERIENCE 

Since the DF: program is a vocational program and as such 
is concerned with people and the work they do, the evaluation 
of placement and work experiences was recognized as extremely 
important. It was this aspect of the program that was found 
to he comparatively weakest. Considering the teacher's res- 
ponsibility for part-time placement {cooperative work-experience) 
and graduate placement, some of the findings are matters for 
concern. When 52.6% state -hat grarJuate placement effectiveness 
"does nor apply" and 18.9^o consider it "poor," this aspect of 
the program can be Questioned. Another question, which asked 
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1) uniy 37.8"^ of thr^u rMnp!t>yv-«i ;n U)7b 

iri the fieUi ot tlistribuiion than vva? reporied 
if) the first job, incliLMting a tenvleiicy to 
leave tfiis ii-jkI of wurk. 

Finally the un-i^i'pkjyftient Jjte of ]A.7%, tlioiitjh bett^.M tlian 
that of recent liiijii :-chooi tirndi: riles, vvc^s hinher ihar^ th:jt oi 
the State (9.7'.'ji i^sueci Ir tlir^ L^nor Deportment tar tiic 
same year. \ 

The pv^tiert; responsi^s showvni that tfie gr^duaies survey^Hl 
found the Dixgran-i baiisfactorv aiui iaied mosi of its aspects 
highly. 

As good as any program is, there is oivvays room for improve- 
ment. In this case, consistent with vocational education's concern 
with peopie and the work they do, some improvement is desir- 
able. Considering the numiber oi estimated DE workers needed 
(11.800) in the 1974 - 1975 year and the secondary school enrollment 
(3,259) in DE for the samie period, ifiere appears to be a need 
and -an opportunity to serve more students. Effective guidance, 
which indicates to the student the objective facts .that show 
this field as a large occupational area and a rapidly expanding 
one is indicated. The quality of this program is such that it 
appears evident that it has the capability of preparing students 
for entry and success in the field of distribution. The program 
lacks sufficient distribution-oriented students and a more effective 
placement program. Strengthening the progiam will require the 
coordinated activity and shared interest of the DE teacher- 
coordinator, guidance counselors, administrators and parents. 

Prepared by 
Herbert Rightharsd 
Assistant Director 

Bureau of Research, Planning and Evaluation 
Division of Administrative Services 
Connecticut State Department of Education 
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FORKWC^RD 



The status and attitudes of graduates are vital aspects in 
the evaluation of vocational programs. This study has obtained a 
great deal of information dealing with the occupational status and 
'"^ormer students' evaluation of Distributive Education programs in 
Connecticut. Its value lies not in its findings but in the actions 
which result from the findings. The knowledge that the Distributive 
Education program is found satisfactory by 30 many of the graduates 
and chat the job onportunities in the f'^ieid of distribution far ex- 
ceed the placements in this field is both a basi-s ■ for satisfaction 
and of concern. The ultimate vaixie of any study or research i.^ in 
tiie impact it makes on the educational program. In this regard this 
study contains valuable inforraation which, if used effectively, can-^ 
produce improvement and expansion of our programs in Distributive 
Education in Connecticut. 



Ed wa r d""^ . S i II a r i 

Associate Commissioner/Direc tor 

Division of Vocational Education 
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ABSTRACT 



Vvo^^r::.\ KvaJ..' nip survey of 2,131! high school 

distributive eciucr: i,m Connecticut, conducted in 

1974- ly7':)> resultt of ],637 questionnaires .) 

return of 798 com; _ questionnaires, or a ^48. 7 

turn of the delivciL-, urms. 

The findings indicated that 90.5% of the respondents were 
still residents of Connecticut, and 87.0% of the employed worked 
in the State. Of those responding, 52.8% (421) were male and 47.2% 
(377') were female. <. 

The respondents showed satisfaction with the 'program in find- 
ings such as: <. \ ^ 
85.1% would take secondary distributive education again; 
93.7% felt that the quality of distributive education was ade~ 

. quateor better, and; 
94.6% thought the quality of classroom instruction was good or 
' better. ^ . . ^ 

In addition , there were other favorable comments; The value 
of DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America) was judged to be 
"very valu;ible" by 33.6% of the respondents and "somewhat valuable" 
*by 48.8%. Only 17.6% judged this part of the program "of little 
value" or "no value". 

The ratings for training stations ranged 'from 23.5% "excel- 
lent" and 48% "good" to 21.7% as . "adequate" and 6.8% as "inadequate." 
In their evaluation of school facilities and equipment, 77% thought 
that these vital components of vocational e<^ucation were "good" or 
"excellent," 

' The average weekly salary earned by respondents in their 

pVesent job (1975) was $1^9.75.\ Seven graduates "reported incomes 
of over: $500 per week, while three stated that they received less 
than $50 per week, /fhere was a significant difference in salaries 
between males and females, with males averaging $175.90 per week 
and feniales, $111.25 per week. Those employed in distribution or 
a closely related field tended to earn slightly more than those em- 
ployed in unrelated occupational fields. As expected, the 1965 
and. 1968 graduates, ten and seven years after graduation, earned 
mart than =the recent 1971 graduates who had only four years in the 
job^ market. 

Compari son Since there were some graduates who had 
studied DE one year and others, who had taken the two-^year program, 
an analysis of these two groups was made. Graduates of the two 
year program in DK tended to remain in the DE field mor often than 
those with one year of study. There were no significant differences 
between the two groups in post-high school training activities, 
influence 'in taking the course, formal advancement: on the job, sal- 
ary, unemployment, or job satisfaction. There were slight differences 
between the two groups in relation to ratings of part-time placement 
and training stations, primarily because the graduate of the one- 

■ • , 

v:i i 
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year program usually was placed in the first year of the course and 
part-time placement or trainin- stations were not part of the cur- 
riculuni at this point. The number and perceiUai>e of students taking 
the basic two year program increased steadily c.nd significantly 
from 1965 through 1971. 

It was also found t" Lng in the field of dis- 

tribution would be more wi 1 , m,, secondary school DE again. 

There were no significar^ .-rences in income, unemplov- 

ment, job satisfaction or rcla..., oi work between racial and' 
ethnic groups. Neither were there any significant differences in 
unemployment or job satisfaction between sexes. Males were more 
apt to be found^working in the field for which they were trained. 

Of the /98 responses, 34A (A3%) indicated that' they had no 
DE or marketing training after completion of high school, which in- 
dicates that probably 57% of the respondents did obtain some type 
of further education or training in distribution. The greatest num- 
ber specified attendance at a "junior or community college." Be- 
cause of understandable duplication in reporting (e.g., attendance 
at a community college and then at a four-year college or university), 
and because some graduates failed to notice the qualification "DE 
or marketing training," a finer interpretation as to the extent of 
post-secondary education was not possible.- 

^lKA^2£SA^J^.^. Since the DE program is a vocational program 
and as such is concerned with people and the work they do, the eval- 
uation of placement and work experiences was recognized as extremely 
important. It was this aspect of the program that was found to 
be comparatively weakest . Considering the teacher^s responsibility 
for part-time pJ,acemerit (cooperative work-experience) and graduate 
placement, some of the findings are matters for concern. When 52.6% 
state that graduate placement effectiveness "does not apply"and 
1*8.9% consider it "poor," this aspect of the program can be question- 
ed. Anothar question, which asked from whom the greatest help in 
graduate placement was obtained, elicited the following responses: 
24^.4/', stated "does not apply," 27.3% identified "relatives or friends," 
24% said "other" and only 19.1% mentioned teachers' placement ac- 
tivities. 

Other placement findings which are of concern are that ■ 

1) only 37.8% of those employed in 1975 were in the broad 
field of distribution and 

2) There is a s 1 j.^nl f i cant r.-^ducLion in the percent in the field 
ot distribution than was reported in the first jols indi- 
cating a tendency to Leave this field of work.' 

Finally the imeinployment rate of 14.7%, thougli better than 
that of recent high school graduates, was higher than that of the 
State (9.7%) as issued by the Tabor Department for the same year. 

The pattern of responses showed that the graduates surveyed 
found the program satisfactory nnd rated most of its aspt'cts highly. 

As good as any [)ro>^ram is; there is always room for improve- 
ment. In this case, consistent wUli vo(\it i{Mia 1 ecUication's concern 
with people and the W(;rk tiiev do, some Lni[)rovement is ck^sirahle. 
Considering the numhor o\ is;timated Di". workers ru'eded (11,800) in 
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the .1974-1975 ya:\r :xn,\ tiu^ soc^oiKiarv' scl-uu^l oaroLlmenl (1,239) in 
DE/ior the same petim!, thoro appears nrbu a :wcd and an opportunity 
to serve more studencs. Effective yMdance y wiiich Indicat:es to the 
student Lhe objective facts that show this field as a lar^^>e occu- 
pational area and a rapidly expanding one is indicated. The quality 
of this program is such that it appears evident that it has the cap- 
a^jility of preparin.f^ students for entry and success in the field of 
distribution. ogram lacks sufficient distribution-oriented 

students an(^ ' -tive placement program. Strengthening the 

program ui coordinat-^d activity and shared interest 

of t :ic DE L inator, guidance couselors, administrators 

and parents. 
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A FOLLOW-UP SUlUa-Y 
, OF 

SLCON'DAKV DISTRIBUTIVE KDLICAT'I ON 
ClUDUATKS OF THE CLASSES 
OF 



ITie. field of Llistribution_is one of the largest occupational 
fields in f.hc United States and in Connecticut. In Connecticut, 
fur 1973, approximately twenty-une percent of the average current 
employment was estimated to be in distributive occupations accord- 
ing; to the data sliovn in Part 2, p. 1 (Connec tic^it State Departnieat 
of Fducation, 197A.) The tei'm, distributive occupations, refers 
to those occupations wiiicLt involve the transroission of products 
or services from -the producer to the consumer. Distributive occu- 
pations can be categorized as; proprietors and managers engaged in 
marketing or merchandising, salespersons (wholesale or, retail) , 
window display specialists, buyers, agents, advertising personnel, 
etc. Distrihutivfj -personnel work fox manufacturers, distributors, 
retail esLablishments , real estate, insurance and banking establish- 
ments , e tc . 

The secondary Distributive Education prog^:'in in Connecticut 
is offered in local education agencies, ih the Ijf and 12th grades. 
The first year of this program is spent in prepaiatn>'y aspects of 
distribution and marketing. The second year offers r-. more advanced 
program and includes cooperative work-j'experience which requires 
part-time job placement of the studentis in a training station in a 
distributive field. The program generally includes such areas as; 

selling, sales promo.tiuu, - buying^ _ iiiarlle Ling research^ ^product - and 

service knowledge, business and social skills, management princi- 
ples, the economics of distribution^ iind distribution career infer-, 
mat ion. This is not an all inclusivq listing nor does it represent 
a r i y, i d c u r r i c u 1 urn f o 1 1 owed by a 1 1 s ho o 1 s . 

The common goals of all DH programs are that they seek to 
prepare their graduates with the nec^issary entry skills and knowledg 
for entry into a distribution field hind to function as a member of 
the community aiid a good citizen. in addition to the common goals, 
they all use a common mt'thodo log,y , iiamely the use of training sta- 
tions or part-tinK' employment » *'k)st: programs also utilize the Dis- 
tributive !::ducatlon Clubs of America (DFCA) chapters, curriculum 
tools pri>v i d i n,,; studnLs v/ i t h an cipjnM-tun i ty to function in a demo- 
cratic socii'ty and (^ppf)rtun i f ! rs to c<>mpet:f> in such skills as selJ- 



ing, window displays, public, speaking, job interviews, etc. 

The teacher of these programs is known as a teacher-coor-" 
di.nator and is responsible for the identification of training stations, 
the d::velopraent of training agreements with business which provide 
learning experiences and salary, obtaining school credit for the 
paid work experience and the evaluation of the students' progress 
on the job. The teacher is also responsible for student recruitment, 
classroom instruction, DECA chapter leadership, graduate placement 
and follow-up. This pattern of operation is similar to that prac- 
ticed in other states (Galyean, 1974). 

S tatement of Problem — 

Di ution plays an important part in the economy of the 

USA and Coiuiecticutr In additioi; to its- present vital status, it 
is expected to increase its importance in our economy. This alone 
would be sufficient justification to conduct a study of the effec- 
tiveness of the DE program. An additional"factor leading to the con- 
duct of this study stemmed from the Report on Secondary Vocational 
Education pp. 10, 28^ issued by the Progravn Review Committee (Connect- 
icut General Assembly ^ 197A) . This committee referred to the legal 
requirement of e^ aluation of all vocational programs and indicated 
its general dissatisfaction with the quality of graduate follow-up 
which it considered a vital form of evaluation. 

It should be noted that in Connecticut, the Labor Depart- 
ment in Part 2, p. 1 (Connecticut State Department of Education, 
1974.) had projected for the 1974-1975 year, a labor demand in dis- 
tributive occupations of 11,800. This estimated demand exceeds the 
total DE enrollment by 8273.. In fact the estimated completions 
(1,430) are only about 12% of the need. The problem is that hundreds, 
possibly thousands^, of students are being deprived 9f occupational 
opportunities for which the DE program provides entry preparation. 
On the national level. Dr. Leonard Lecht of the New York-based 
Conference Board,, in a study completed for. the U. S. Office of 
Education, was cited on p. 4 in the Education ^Daily (December -18, 
1975) as finding too few students in distributive education courses 
in relation to expected job openings. 

In summary,' the problem faced is the vital need for an as- 
"■sessment~of the effectiveness of the program in terms of its service 
to the students and the community. 

Go a 1 s a n d 0 b j e c t i ye s 

The primary ^^oal ol: this study is t:o assess the program 
on the basis of the graduates^ status and perception of the program. 
In vocationaJ education the evaluation of a program is very much 
concerned with the extent to which the graduates are employed in 
the field for which they are prepared. This is' done through a grad- 
uate follow-up. Graduate follov-up studies measure the effective- 
ness of the program (Florida State Department of Kduration, 1973) 
and check t.ho rclL^v^nn v a\ t lu- cnrruMilum (CLIli , 1 ], 1975). 



Brcintner, (1975) points out tliat: piiicLng gra.cluatGcJ in the field 
for which they woro educated i.s a responsibility of the vocational 
teacher. The Fiorida ^idttt Department of Educat.iun (1973, p. 7) 
defines a. ti)lluv;-iirj stady as "a systemic examination of the per- 
formance of former students in relation, to goals and objectives 
of tiie educational pro^-^rani t[irou^;h which s tudents were prepared." 

More s()eci f ical Iv the study seeks to ascertain the following 
info nna t ion : 

1 . Initial a ad c u r r e n t i [) 1 o vine n t i n f o r ma t i o n . 

2. Graduates' perception o\'. the value of the DE program. 

3. Rursait of post-secondary education. 

4. Differences among graduates ^K:cording to ethnicity, sex, 
ye.ar of graduation, etc. 

5. Data, such as in-state employment and residence .and salary •> 
usable to determine tlie extent of fiscal return to the community. 
The various data sought in this study are shown in the questionnaire 
in Appendix A. 

\ 

Re viev; of Lite rature 

Two ma^n areas of literature review were conducted. One 
was on melhorto I ogy , essential in order ' to obtain the best possible 
response., 'hie other was of Distributive Education Sttidies dealing 
with graduate follow^-up. The latter review provided, a basis of com- 
parison of the Connecticut findings 'in relation to otiier results. 

M ethodo logy 

An intensive feview of literature related to techniques 
used to obtain a high rate 'of response was conducted. Some of the 
recommended procedures for obtair'lng a favorable response rate were; 
use of postage stamps rather than metered mail, official sponsor- 
ship, personalized cover letters, pre-survey letters, gifts as in- 
centives, colored paper, and stress on the confidentiality of the ^ 
data. These techniques were reported, in various ways, by Buse 
(1973), Gullahorn and Gullahorn (1963), .Huck and Gleason (1974), 
Pucel (1974), Pucel, Nelson and Wheeler (1970), Strand (1973), 
and Veiga (1974). As many of these recommendations as feasible 
were used. ^ . 

The issue, as to what constit'utes a significant percentage 
of return, is moot. Returns have been reported ranging from 31.2% 
(Ely, 1964) to 9^^^. 6% (Gran, 1972). Kremer (1970) asked one hundred 
schools in the Chicago area as tc whether or not a formal follow-up 
was conducfed. His returns showed that only one ihl:.' )f the schools 
had conducted a formal foJ low-up and that the perceii. return ranged 
from 25.3/ te- 100%. The latter percent was ol^ta : ned from a small 
school with a total enrollment of eighty-four ai: a director . f guid- 
ance who knew a L of the graduates personally. othney and Mcoren 
(1952) report t .it ii.comi^lr'te returns ar- decep ve and recon:;:;en.d 
that the in te ri^ ^ l- l a t i r)n o\ results consi^ier the 'actor of incomplete 
returns. Helnsuidtt-r (P^/vH founJ t^a^ M'turn-^ ; less than 'jOZ 
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are most coininon, while higher percent returns are rare. Hochstim 
and Athanasopoulos (1970) confirmtid that bias does exist in the non- 
retarns, but feel that the bias is so slight that one can assume that 
the findings can be considered appropriate for the total population. 

Distributive Educa tion Studies 

Consistent with the practice in all fields of vocational 
education, graduate follow-up studies have been conducted in the 
field of Distributive Education. Extracts of some of those studies, 
those related to this survey, are referred to belov:^ 

Domain (1974) surveyed 100 high school grau. a i.,, 

programs from the classes of 1971, 1972 and 1973. With a response 
rate of 50% for each class and a sample of 50 found that all respon- 
dents would recommend the program to other high school students. 
.Their current employment- showed that 20 or 40% of the respondents 
were working in the field for which they were trained; while nine 
contr'nued their education. All fifty graduates stated that they 
would choosy to take DE, if they were back in high school. 

A study entitled "Follow-Up of Fiscal Year 1970 Office and 
Distributive Graduates from Vocational I^ducation Post-Secondary 
Programs*' ( Bloomquis t , Wheeler and Nord, 1974) located 80 out of 
95 graduates; of this number fifty-three or 66.25% responded. 
Close to 60% had changed jobs since their first employment upon 
completion of their vocational program. In describing^the adequacy 
of the training relative to nheir first job over 89% found the pro-- 
gram adequate or more than adequate.. The number and percent not- 
respoading or indicating that the training was not adequate was . the 
same for each 2. or 5.41%. Interestingly the two who stated that the 
program was inadequate stilJ. stated that they would recomiTiend their 
school to others. This study ,^lelved into many aspects of DE program 
evaluation, unfortunately it was a study of post-secondary gra"duates 
and had only 37 respondents so that parallel to this present study is 
limi ted . v 

Furlong (1974) in a study of DE graduates from a high school 
for the years 1967-1972 obtained 92 returns from a potential of 98 
graduates. This study conducted in 1974 found the majority of grad- 
uates still living in the area of the. school location. Placement^ 
in the field for which tlie program w,^)s intended was r.omparable to 
that of (^tlier \)V, ",raduate foI3ow-u: : iid:' namely, just unde; 
50%. )Ce. grauuatlon, rl' majori ^ f)f o respondents have had 

three r rower umplov-: Forty-^^. 7en ( /;) percent stated that 
;e DE i)roj;;ram did a i- lo-exce 1 : ent j . of preparing them f:^r 

i resent employment. V: percent o: ,:vad^ ;ites contihui)ig their ed- 

ration was over sixty (60" . Eighty-three percent (83%) were sat- 
isfied or x^ell~sati-;f ied w\:h their jobs. The aspec-ts of the program 
dealing with bccupationa i .. ;justmeut and /areer ex|)loration we :, o 
considered most impurtc'u^t : the respondt-its . 

In a fo]low-ui ;^tti- of ti i.s tri but: 1 ve eihication graduatoo^ 
of a hig'n school, J^cinios, ''67), used all j;tu(l-nts who could ^o 
locaic'd as Liio sanpU/ tor : v ^;Mid-, •r|,^., provided 314 or 61' of 
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Che graduates lor interviews. It vas found t\u\i: 40% of ..the inter- 
. viewees had c:onip 1. o i: ed one or more years of college. Tlie graduates 
indicated liiat the iriost lielpiul components of the DFi program were 
.saiesmai:ishi[s custonior re'] at ions and gettin^^ and keeping a .job. 

Proced ures 

This study was conduct U\ hool ^ 

'Hie graduatin-^ classes cho:.* .,i.:u: .... uhose of -1965, 

and 19; <, tiius seek.ing information from graduates with ten, 
oeven and four years of post-graduation experiences. This approach 
not only provided an opportunity to obtain information concerning 
the status of the graduates and tlieir appraisals of the DE program 
but also provided some insiglit into the changes in status occurring 
with the passage oJf years after graduation. 

Considering the possible difficulty in locating and getting 
responses,, all p.raduates of tliese three years were considered the 
population to be studied and those located were to be treated as the 
desired cample. This provided a population of 379 from 1965, 805 
. from 1968, 9^8 from 1971 and a total of 2132. 

One<^of the first steps in the conduct of this study was to 
meet with the Distributive Education Coordinators' Ad Hoc Committee 
on the Graduate Follow-up Survey and with the State Department of 
Education DE program supervisor in order to spell out the parameters 
of the. study. Some of the information desired by the various persons 
involved in DE included, first and present full time job, subse- 
quent educational experiences, evaluations of various aspects of the 
DE program, job reiatedness, sex, ethnic origin, job satisfaction, 
recommendations for improvempnt of program, etc, (See Appendix A). 
The teacher coordinators , agreed to prgvide the names and addresses 
of the graduates and to assist in making; contacts and obtaining 
responses. 

At tlie same time, a review of literature was being conducted 
to obtain a questionnaire format (Pucel, 1974) and descriptions of 
optimum techniques for obtiining maximum responses (see Review of 
Literature above). With^ the information obtained from the review 
of -iterature,' the DE teaciiers and supervisor, and with the assis- 
tan; - of data processing and form design specialists, a tentative 
que :ionnaire w' developed. In order to make sure that this c[ues~ 
ti. .;aire couK': understood and properly answered by graduates, 
a ot test w.: made with an alumni group of ri..^cent graduates. 
Or ie basis oi .his experience the questionnaire was put into final 
f (.■■ : . ■ " 

The nex step was t o plan, tlie procedure for obtaining tiie 
be. possible.!; .urn rate. The following metliods to increase response, 
gj ned from otiier authors identified previously in the Review of 
Li: rature, were used; a green colored questionnaire, m'lde as sho)' 
;;i s e a s 1 h 1 e ; s e J r - a d ci r r s e d ir. e t e r e d r e t u r n o n e 1 c) p e s , t i i r e e ma 1 1 1 n y\ 
wav..'M. and some I ci-ho:; ■ .r.x; off ici'*' . . .)nsorsirip , an offer 

t.o Tfu- 1 dt.^ . T "rudy, i f V( .I'sLed; and three follow- 

■ip 1-., ('. . 1;! lollow-up letters wr.Ltten 
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c-jv\:-c:rri-t\ on , strrossed confidential- 

■■.io.tt.l in the ■ :jOoaiu: 

'^^'^^'-^ ... . Lered 

■ I'^'i'-: 1 or col Tee , pencil or money, 
5UK.:h cis spt.^-cial dej.ivery or registered 



in an infonn.^I ^rtylr, rcqiio^i 
i t y , emp ha s i z e d L ii e i o r- 1. a p. 
in case the letiLcrs hcid, cr^^^-; 
personnel liniitat f.v 
perooTial-1 -H'd 

en'.{elo. . , ar, r i ■,, 

s p e c i a 1 mailing t e c h a 1 q u e s 

mail, a pre-survoy letter or ahcr recoTurnended procedures^ 

The sequence of nuiil.Uigs v;:)8 iwide. in the order of* the grad- 
uating class; i.u., J%5, j968 and then L97i. The first mailing, 
consisting of trie qu. >s f lotmai re /uid a letter (Appendix B) , was 
made in February, 1975. 'The responses were reviewed by the research- 
er and the program supervisor and set aside for key punching. 
When no response was received but the letter was not returned as 
undeliverable, a second let ter ■ (Append i :< c) and a second questionnaire 
was sent out appro; Lr.ate] y one month later, if still no response 

third letter (Appendix D) and a questionnaire were sent. Letters 
that were retarru/d as und el iv-^-r ra b le were checked through city direc- • 
tories and telephone books for a bettei- addres's. If a different > 
address was obtained rhe first wave of materials were sent out again. 
This process was repeated for tiie second and third waves If no 
responses wer^; obtained. After .;oinj.^, throu;.'J) three waves the names 
and addresses of the iiCLL-respoudetits and the, \.ind»eliverahies were 
sent to the respective DE tea^Jiors for further foJ iow-~up through 
personal phon.' caMs a-ni tdir^in-: parentaJ contact. This was the 
process followed r^^r all :.;raduc-] t in^.^ classes. 

During this period, a i-tw^iputer prograni was prepared, to pro- 
'ii.>n o'^ r^•'^p^;uses for each variable by 
rail . A p I 
ent i f y ottie 
ri.ni wa r<^^ di 
prograir. su 
cs . VTien i 



vide a f r e q Lie v. cy d 1 s t r i b a 
year of graduatlo\i aui^ ov 
the program a-vd to help 
The re suits' o f 1 1 1 i s f ; r 1 
Tea che r s . Comini 1 1 c e a nd t h 
terms of additional, ^inalv 



1 a t r u n wa s conducted to test 
V possible statistical treatments. 



t ha t we re go lag b "e re c 
program was conipiete, a f 
and analyzed by the rese<r 
findings were Si-iitnar izec! . 
nators, \ 



' t vet: were o 
nal run of 
''::her and the 
-d i>rr-sentoa 



ctissed with the Ad Hoc DE 
u^rvisor for their input in 

appeared that all ^the. returns 
rained and the data processing 
^il , avail jb'C data was done 
r prc)gi;aru s'wpervisor. These 
Ic the Db teaciier^-coordi- 



\ D u». - tn the' r i li^; 

the taY)-^es may ne ! ri ! .! :. o 
the perct^ht i -pi - •: 

• cas., rcpc^4;t.-; ; 
^ pendents fal.l^^N; i.' lili 
tical tre.itmeu:. wbv ;i '-le^.- ^m- 
must be re(UH:M.»d f . i e- } ■ -i-si 



V" '/a r ! t ■■ 



^-r'- ■ ::s rc,-,->reed in 
■ ' ss )i nerwi se Indica t ed , 
''ipot^..;>'r*ts . The number 
u'raft;-:-, ' ji nuinb-cT of re- 
if s»niL;e!!r 1 y mu the stat i.s- 
i r t'.^ c e ! 1 : ; i d v e, d t he numb e r 



f^e turnh 



-rcent of . del : ±1 was 48-7% 

^^^i ' ■ i^t^ i^ai^ was 37 J^Z. s.'as felt that 

undelivered ii.ji.. r- ..ited from a change of address and/or chan^^.e " 
of name and tih.at this would primarily bias tlie datcL dealing with 
residence and possibly location of emp] o>n:ient . The more serious 
bias might result in those cases where a graduate apparently re- 
ceived the questiennaire but failed to complete or return it. Var~ 
ious studies have siiown that non-respondents differ from respondents 
in sex, ethnic origin, achievement, educa tional ^ level and occupatfoa- 
ciJ. success. Since it is not rL-<isonable to expect one hundred per- 
cent return when dealing with so large a population, it was felt 
that 798 usable returns could provide an adeq'^iate insight into the 
activities of the graduates and their attitudes toward Distributive 
Education. The number of undeliverable letters for the ten year 
graduating class was the grea tes t^ though the response rate for all 
classes was similar. The fesearcher took t ^-t position as stated 
by Hochstim and Athanasopoulos (1970); namely, thac there is a bias 
in the non- ? c tLr ; is ' but that .i.t is so sligiit, that it is possible 
to consider the i.indlngs as reflecting on the tota] graduate pop- 
ulation. There are a few cases where the returns are reduced still 
further and in those cases the interpretation is questionable. 



TABLE 1 



Distributive Education Follow -Ii p Results 
' Graduating Class 



Class 


1965 




1968 


1971 


Total 




l^umber Mailed 


379 




805 


948 


2, 132 




Delivered 


240 




614 


783 


1 ,637 




Per Cent Delivered 


63. 


.3 


76.3 


82.6 


76 


.8 


Returns 


113 




289 


396 


798 




Per Cent Returns 














of Delivered 


47. 


1 


47.1 


50 6 


48 


.7 


Per Cent Returns 














of Mailed 


29. 


8 


3 ' .9 


. .H 


37, 


.4 



Residence 



The residen-ce of L:ie graduates is important sinc^ a state 
resident provides/a potential source of tax dollars for the local 
community and the state. This aspect of education has increased 
in importance, in fact, according to the Advisory Council, for- Tech- 
nical-Vocational Education in Texas (May 1976, p. 1) "all education- 
al programs must be held accountable for their contributions to the 
state's overall socioeconomic growth." The brlk of the respondents 
(90.5%) were still Connecti>"i* resid.nis. ThQ gradiiates of ten years 



ago rt..porCed thai 19.6% left the state, those of seven years ago 
showed that 9.4;^ left while the most recent graduates, four years 
ago, had only b.6% leave the- state. The percent 1 eaving the state 
for the total group was. 9. 5%. (A limited comparison can be'inade 
between tnis fact and that; reported by Pucel and Luftig (1974, 
p. 40) . in a.mobility study of graduates of the Mnnesota Area'vo- 
cational-Technical Institutes after one year of graduation. l-heir 
data showed that "less than 10% of those students graduating from 
Minnesota AVTIs.who were orlgionally Minnesota residents probably 
obtain jobs in states other than Minnesota.") 

Despite the small number of respondents leaving the state, 
those that did were found in 26 states including Alaska arid in three 
countries (Japan, Australia and Canada). 



TABLL 2 
Residence 
Graduating Class 



Location 


1965 


1968 


1971 




Total 




No . Z 


>;o . % 


No . 


% 


No. I ' 




Connec t icu t 


.90 80.4 


259 90.6 


36 7 


93.4 


716 90. 


5 


Out of Statu 


22 19. b 


'27 9.4 


26 


6.6 


75 9. 


5 



Sex 

c 

The participation of femalus in this program shows an 1q~ 
creasing percentage from 38.4% to 52.7% with an overall percent of 
47.2%. 



TABLE 3 
Sex 

196". .1968 1971 Total 

1^2L : Liy^i /o % No. % No. 



^'i^i^^ i63 57.0 187 47.3 4 19 52.8 

^^^^^^^ 43 j<s.4 123 43.0 208 52.7 374 47. 



0 



Since tht-rc is a -.trong Inf.Test in the ovitconie.s of this 
type of edncation, i.i.i I.e/ f r;iiai o comparisons in relation to other 
variables w..-r\« ronductLui. ' • i ' j .^'edictud there was a siKuif- 
icant dil-feroi]cr in tiit" ,.ti .lirs of the niale.s and females. The ^ 



distrlbutiion of the salaries for the present (1975) job are shown 
in TabJ.e 4, which also includes the means and the standard devia- 
tions for each. A- test for th^ significance of the difference be- 
tween the means was made and on the basis of a test it appears that 
a difference of this size could only occur by chance one out of a 
thousand times, ' ^ 

TABLE 4 
Sex and Salaries 



Amount 



Male 



Female 



Total 



$50 and Under 


3 


0 


3 


$51-$ 100 


15 . 


38 


53 


$lbi-$i50 


73 


117 


190 


$151-$200 


93 • 


42 


135 


$201-$25U 


59 


7 


66 


$25i-$300 


33 


4 


37 


$301-$350 


17 


0 


17 


$35i-$400 


' . A 


1 


5 


$40i-$450 


4 


0 


4 




2 


0 


2 


$501 and Over 


6 


1 


7 


Total 


309 ^ 


210 


519 


Mean 


$175.90 


$111.25'^ 


$149.75 



^ p <r.ooi 

Another area in which differences in the sexes in relation 
to employnient , was observed was in the relatedness of the job- 
As noted inv Table 5 the raales were more apt to be employed in the 
field of distribution or in a closely related field than the females. 
From the data in the table it is shown that of the 202 in DE gr re- 
lated 69.8% were males and 30.2% were females or looking at it a 
different way-, 43.7% of the working males and 28.9% of the working 
females, were in pE or a closely related field. In this <:ase, just 
as in the corjarison of salaries, the difference between the two 
was highly ' significant . No significant differences were found be- 
tween the sex in job satisfaction or unemployment. 

TABLE 5 

Sex and Relatedness of Job 



Character of Job 



Male-' 



Female 



Total 



Related 
Not Related 
Total 



p<.001 



141- 

182 • 

323 :\ 



61 
150 
211 



202 
332 
534 



2 ; 



■■ Ktbinic Backgro unci 

Th^ racial and ethnic back^/.round of the respondents is shown 
in Table 6. ITie ninnbeirs for specific ethnic backgrounds are extreme- 
iy small, ii; fact, the overall total of Tirlnoriiiies is only 42 or 
'5J5Z. • ■ ' r 

TABLE 6 ^ 
Racia l and' Ltiuiic Distri bution 
Classif icat'i'on Number Per Cent 



American Indian 4 . . . .5 

alack. - 30 - 3.9 

Spanish ' 3 .4 

Wliite 728.. 94.6 

Other . 5 - ■ .7 



Because of the sma'll number of niincrity enrollees, analysis 
of the status of this group must be interpreted with caution. As 
shown in Table 7, below, the numbers of minority respondents who 
.answered some of the significant variables is still further reduced,^ 
ranging from 25 responses for salary ..to 35 for employ.nent. With the •> 
understanding that the evidence presented is far from being ^^beyond 
a shadow of a doubt", it is still gratifying to note that there are 
no significant differences apparent between "whites" and minorities 
in salary, employment, DE relatedness or job. satisfaction. 



TABLE 7 





Minority and 


White Differences 






Variable 


Minority 


I^Thite 


Total 




Salary 










$200 & under 


20 


359 


379 




$201 Si over 


5 


132^ 


137 




Total 


^25 


491' 


516 




Rimployment 










Employed 


28 


• 496 


524 




Unemployed 


7 ' 


82 


89 




Total 


35 


578 


613 




DE Relatedne^ss , 










Related 


12 


185 


197 




Unrelated 


16 


311 


327 




Total 


28 


496 


524 




Job Satisfaction 




'433 






i,Like 


25 


458 




Dislike 


r 




30 




Total 


2{) , 


462 


488 





Yea rs _oj" " S t ud y 

Trend . Jiough the Distiributive J'Mu^cation program is basically a 
two-yeai- program, seniors are permitted to enter the program, if 
•they indicate and interest, and are usually assigned to the first 
year prc;:^ram, DE I. This, provides an opportunity to observe *tihe 
dif f erer.ces in the outcomes between the two groups, Tabl.e 8 snows 
chat tlv^re- is a trend j;o-'a greater number of two-year enrollees 
as the years went by. 



Graduating Class 
1965 1968 1971 



Total 



Years ' 


No . 


. t 


No . 




No. 


% 


No. % 




One Year 


77 


72, 


.6 108 


40.5 ^ 


120 


35.1 


305 42, 


.7 


Two Year s 




27, 


.4 159 


59.6 


222 


64.9 


410 57, 


,'3 


.Training S 


tations . 


The 


issue^ of 


one-year 


and 


two-year 


graduates 





was brought up by several DE teachers during a discussion of some 
of the "poor" and "does not apply" evaluations of part-time placement. 
An additional analysis of the one-year and the two-year graduate 
was done since it was pointed 'but that thejone-year student is gen- 
erally assigned to DE I, which 'does not .-generally involve coopera- 
tive-education and training stations. The findings bore this out, 
as shown in Table 9, indicating that 64 or .21.8'% of the one-year 
students stated that they ."did not participate" in tra,ining stations 
as against the 45 or, 11.4%' of the two year students who indicated 
likewise^. ■ The rating of the training stations as shown in Table 
9 for the tw6 groups were significantly different, however, when 
the non-participants were omitted and the rest grouped ^ into two 
categories (inadequate and adequate or better) there was no signif- 
icant difference between the t^o groups. 



■ TABLE 9 
Value of Training Stations 
by 

Years of Study 



Responses 



One Year 



TVo Years 



Hxcellent 
Good 

Adequate 
Inadequate 



50 
102 
61 
16 



Did Not Participate 64 (21.8%^) 
Total Respondents 293 



To tal 



90 

174 
64 
23 

45 (11.4%^) 

396 



140 
276 
125 
39 

109 (15.8%3) 
689 



^Percent of respondents 
* P'-^.OOL (includes non-participants), 

exluding non-participants, difference is not. signif icanb 



Pa rt-time Pl acement Services Similarly, in the responses to a 
question dealing with ^he quality of„part-time placement services 
(which relate to placement in training stations in DE II) the one- 
year students showed 103 or 36.4% of the . total , one-year students 
responded with does not apply" while 23.8% of the two-year students 
replied la the same manner. Of the total number' of answers indicat- 
ing does not apply" 52% were one-year students. The differences 
in the students judgement of the effectiveness of the part-time 
placement services were significantly different between these two 
groups. Once again, as described in the previous paragraph, when 
the does not apply" respondents were omitted and the respondents 
who provided an evaluation were put in , two groups, good or better 
and poor, no significant difference was found between the groups. 



/ 



TABLE 10 



Lz}JS:lbL Jlli^S' ^^'<^nt S e 1' V i c e s 



by 

Years o t Study 

Does not apply Total 
ASL: s p ( Ml (i e n tj 



36.4 283 

23.8 400 
29,0 683 



o 

"^Total of those who indicated item applied 
^Percent of respondents - // 

p<^.00i (includes, non-participants) , excluding non-part icir 
pants, dijL/erence is not significant 



Years of I^xcellent Good Poor Tot:a]>^ 

I IIS t: rue t Loi: 



One Year'^ ^' ''■'■■'^ 103 



Other Variables ' Since^ the issue of oneyvear or two--year programs 
is vi:al to the conduct of the DE programs,' further investigations 
concerning the differences between the two groups were conducted. 
For instance, no significant dif f erences ' were found between the two 
groups in salary, employment, job satisfaction, post-high school 
training, formal advancement or influence in taking DE program, 
though in the last case the Influence of the DE teacher .was some- 
what greater for the two-year , students . 'Table 11 shovn below shows 
the distribution of the two groups in relation to the relatedness 
of the- 1975 job held. There is a slight difference between the two 
groups, showing that a higher percent of the two-year respondents 
v;ere in the ;.,;eneral field of distribution. 



'TABLE 11 
Job Relatedness 



by 

Years of Study 

Years of Instruction Related Not Related To tal 



6ne Year*^^ 69 149 9 218 

Two Years'^ ^ ] 29 ' 176 305 

Total ' 198 325 ^ 523 



p<.014 



Influence jL n En ro .Hjn o n t 

The LM:: teacher-coordinator has responsibilities which are 
beyond those of the regular subject area teacher. One of these, 
is providing infomiation concerning the field of distribution and 
assisting in the "recrurltTnent" of students for le program. Despite 
this usual practice, the respondents in their ansv/ers to "Who in- 
fluenced you most to enroll in a DE program?" ranked the DE instruct- 
or second as an influential factor.' In fact as sho^sm in Table 12, 
75.2/;; were influenced by others or self, 

Since there were 1A6 who checked "other" for an influencing 
factor it was felt that a summarization of the written explanations ' 
was essential. It was found that 78 stated that they were not in- 
fluenced by anyone, 14 indicated- that they took the course because 
they needed the credits, nine stated that they were influenced by 
relatives and 45 provided misceyan-^ous explanations. 



TABLE 12 
GL \-a tcs t Influence to Enroll 
in 

Pis tributive Education 



Person No . % 



Guidance Counselor 


169 


21.9 


DE Instructor 


191 


24.8 


Parents 


10 


1.3 


Fellow Student 


225 


29.2 


Other Teacher 


30 


3.9 


Other 


146 


18.9 


Total 


771 





Student Evaluation of Program 

In order to obtain the graduate's assessment of the quality 
of the I5E program, questions were asked in various ways, some providing 
overall judgements others dealing with specific aspects of the pro- 
gram. The responses to the evaluative questions are listed below. 
Subsequently the relationship between the respondents evaluation 
and his general career success will be analyzed. 

Taking DE again . One, approach to obtaining an overall judge- 
ment was to ask the grajduates whether in similar circumstances, they 
would take DE again. The results showed a high degree of satisfaction, 
with 85.1% stating tl^at they would re-enroll under similar circum- 
star .es. This finding was consistent with each graduating class 
as well as with the overall respondent^:. Table 13 provides the 



number and percentages ansv/ering Llvis particular item. 

TABLE 13 

T ake Distributive Education A^aln 

Gr adualiihg Class 

1%3 1968 1971 Total 

Re-Gn ter _No_. Z No. . % No. % " No. \ 



9" 8A.4 236 83.7 330 86.4 658 85.1 

-^'^^ 17 13.6 46 16.3 52 13.6 115 14.9 



Quality of training rece ived. Another approach to obtaining 
an overall evaluation is shovi^ in Table 14. The small percent 
(6.4%.) stating that they found the training received "inadequate" 
is another indication cf the general satisfaction with this education- 
al program. 



TABLE 14 
Qualit y of Training Rece ived 
Rating \No. % 



Excellent 23] 29.7 

Cood 351 45.1 

Adequate 147 18.9 

Inadequate 50 6-4 

Total 779 



Quality uf DE instruct ion. This item was aimed at getting 
an assessment of the quality of the classroom instruction. Once 
again the respondents were quite satisfied since they reported 
"poor" in only 5.4% of the responses. 



'l'}' — }Sy..J\[_ ^ ^'-^ ^ ^-^uu; a t i t.M'i 1 lis I rue t: i on 
Rating _ No . Z 

Excellent • 329 411. A 

GocH! - .4 OS 52,2 

Voor ■ ;;2 3.^i 



j.'^Li-^:> ^> ^' ^ '^'-^ ^-i ^ lU'^^lL ' Since in v u c a t i o u a 1 e d u c a t i o a 
lIic quality of the facilities and, the equipment: is vital f.o a good 
educational program, the j/raduates were asked for their opinions 
Concerning these factors. In this case, only 22.8% thought the 
fa.ciiities and/or e(|uipinent were inadequate. This, despite .the fact, 
that several oi' these prograrviS were just getting started and were 
not in the best of facilities and were not fully equipped, lepresents 
ni i n ima 1 d i s s a 1 1 s f a c t i o n . 



TAELE 16 

and Equip men t 
No . % 



108 13.9 

4 90 6 3.2 

1 V7 22.8 

7 7 3 



Ila t ing 



Exce 11 en t 
Good 
I'oor 
Tot a 1 



Value of training stations. Because Distributive Education 
is essentially a coupe ra ti ve-work~experierice program (required in 
the sect nd year, DV. II) the reactions of the graduc':* es to thU,-;g,art- 
tiroe job or training station is significant. Sine. as indicated 
previously, several " the programs were new and 11 had not fully 
es tabli^' 'ied the coop^ ative phase of the program, a.:d the n.imber 
of -ion .rticipants was rather high, it was fel.t desirable :o show 
the nses in relation to the participants as distinct : -om 

the of respondents. Of all the participants who responded 

to tern 93-2% thought' the training stations were adequate or 

be T'he specific distribution of the responses are shovr. in 

I'a ■ 



4>'\ ^ 



TABLE 17 
Value of Training Station 



.^ting No , %^ 



ExcGllent 


148 


7 i 


.5 


Good 


303 




.0 


Adequate 


137 


2 I , 


.7 


Inadequate 


A3 




.8 


To tal Par tic i pan ts 


631 






Did not Participate^ 


124 


16. 




To t a 1 Respondents 


755 







"^Percent of Participants 
t^Percent of Respondents 



DECA c ompetition. It is customary for an established DE 
program to form a chapter of the Distributive Education Cluhs of 
America, (DECA). These clubs are co'-curr icula and provide students 
with opportunities to compete in techniques of selling, public speak- 
ing, advert ising layout, job interviews, etc. Since these competi- 
tions are related to the educational goals of the program it was 
considered desirable to obtain j^raduates' assessme; s of the value 
of DLCA competitions. Once again because of the number of non- 
participants it was deemed necessary to structure the table so that 
the interpretation was possible^ on the basis of participation. 
The findings as shown in Table 18 are, once more, favorable to the 
program itself. 



y^i^^^P^ DECA Com pet itio: 
atinj:> No. 



Very 213 

Somewhat 309 

:^ittle 82 

JiO Value 29 

Total Participants 633 

Old Not Participate 135 

Tot a] Respoi -lents 7bd 



*^Percent of Participants 
^Percent of Respondents 



yaluo c^: DECA chapter aj]j_^_schcM;\ si;, . ['he respond^^atf 
vero aske.! to val. the value cu the DEC.', chapter and :.he scho ^ 
^tore. this c..;-;c, a luimher of respo:.ses lr:.i,ated "ch os n :: an 

piy" SIp.cl- this may have several ir. ^er :ir'^tatiGns : 1) ro 

such pr\ ram available, 2) did not participate in activity, rr 
3) some ther explanation; the data in Table 19 aad to be' treated 
somewhat differently. This table shows the nuir,b-r of respondents 
ior these items and then the percent of respondents who ind:.-ated 
"dna". The percent for the three ratings of "ex aell ent " , ":3ud" 
and "pca)r" is hasted on the total wiio -iid not: iadlcate '^Ina'V Thi- 
data siiow that ^i-o^o^ thought that the DECA activities were ^:ood or 
better aiu: 8o.l, rcnind the school store to be ?,ood or better. 



TABLE 19 
Ouali tv of Ser\ i :e 



Rat. 



Excel .. jii L 

Good 

Poor 

Total Participants 
Did Mot Participate 
Total respondents 



No, 



163 
329 
51 
543 
171 ■ 
7 U 



DECA 



:1 lent 



otal Pa: 
. Not Pa- 
.otal He 



..pants 



Schoo J S tore 



30.0 



5 3.8 



b 



o: I rticipar. ■ 
P'-. .uiit of K.-suondenz. 



;No n-pla-ce ment servioes. The next : ..ble deals with : 
vices provided students, wh^n requested, bL_ whi a are not p 
considered essential activities of the ^teac ier-caordinator . 
services identlfU^.d in this table deal wit: personal problerr. 
reer choice , an(i f inane ia ] assistance . Tht "dna'* responses 
case may mean the student had no need for the service, or th: 
obtained throu^'/n other staff rTiaipbers or sources. The same t- 



.Uy 



unls 
w-re 



of separation vas used in Table 20 as i , 
cents shown for the. "dna" responses art : 
spondents and tiie percGnts for the qua:.;: 
number who found the services applicable, 
tHe quality ratings of "poor" are highes: 



:he table above. The 'er 
ased on tiie number of -e- 
y ratings are based or. r.-ie 
ils might be expectec 
fcr "financial assi5t:.r,::e' 



and lowest for "career choice". In general the ratings for tnee., 
services for those seeking them were found {::•) be over 50% showing 
sa tisf /ic tion . 



TABLE '■ 

S e r V i ees Prov i dec by Prog ram 
Other Than P . icemGnt 







Personal 


Problems 


Career 


Choice 


Financial . 


s ;is " an J': 


R^itin 




No. 




No. 




No. 






Exc-. 1 


lent 




24 .2 


128 


23.2 


33 


1 J 


.7 








53.6 


322 


58.2 


95 


39 


.4 


Poor 




11 


22.2 


103 


18.6 


113 


A6 


.9 


ro tal 


















(ap 


p :.cable) 


5':^ - 




553 




2A1 






Did :i 


(, Apply 




31.3^ 


IBS 


25.4^ 


A80 


66 




Total 


espond- 
















enr 




1 




741 




721 







se to w:ioin service 
. el respondents 



ratings . 



ran!- .our 
trai lag . 
to t.;em, by 
4 . yailur : 
21 or failui 
The table 1- 
"blanks" as 
the teacher- 
activities . 



In order to c: t: 
:S DP activities the gradu 
.^c^evities; classroom instru 
..^ and the school store in th . 



in a comparative eve 
tes were aske:i to 
ion, DECA aceivitie 
-Drder of importance 



ing a 1 for the most importan:: .and so on down to 
roviyde some of the activities :,dentified in Table 
. participate in them resulted in a number of "blar 
che mean rank order. of importance and the number r 
: rted . This ranking should provide some insight tc 
rdinators as to the graduates values related to tht 



T;:.BLi:: 21 



■alu-e of School ;.ctiv 



Activi ty 



Rank Value'' 



Classroom instru.:: on 1,^9 
DEC A Act ivi y 1,,. .3 

Training Si .nions 2, ' 



No. of Bl<^.ik£ 



;2b 

} 3 1. 



- Ludents ' 
This table 
ingness to 
cn the nun: 
no provisi 
tivities, 
from the n' 
each activ 
ti n 

■ -ncc 



:gness tc Help_. Another i 
Sc. t^isf action wit . t/i prograin 
d::ta are based o" the numb 
::.erve in the various capacit 
ler of areas ari individual cc 
:n was made for individual . tc 
he table is limited to subtr 
:,::ber responding and computi- 
^ • ^T^' '.ictor, the .;illi; 
Jie .: t perce- j (11.2% 

y t:ie pcrticular status 01 



a:.ic_:tion of the responding 
-s .:^hown in Table 22. 

0 v;ho indicated their will- 
-^s. Since there was no limit 
Id offer his services and 
say "no'^ in any of th^^ ne- 
sting r!^ -e, ' . ,xs 

percLiLi... s±^L ^ely for 
. -ss to provide training sta- 
:::reein^ to participate, is 
ine respondent . 



Jr Stii 



TABLE 22 

W:-ll ingness lo 

Yes 
No. 



nber of local 2 33 

Jvisor}- '..:oinmit ^ee 



9.2 



565 



O.S 



Provide 
for DE 



Lag stations 

:s 



89 



L.2 



709 



88.9 



Serve as a judge for 
DECA con f erence 



25 



68.6 



01 



-t^spor. nts (7^ ) 



3.3 



Studenc 



> n of 



■:iclu 



s 1 o n 



ecuca ti 



?re i ob sal- 



ary , employrrj: 
ment to DE. 
i tive outcome 
students' pre 
to the posit:, 
training ^ 
It.L^^s and 
faction ci.. 
of the ah: 
relation 
isfied re;:- 
would entfc: 
eats work in 
three exce*^' 
^t appear t. ^ 
-o state their 
•::oaipeti'„ion , _ 
ities c:' the 
ing emr . d , 
salary an. wc 
whi:.i led to 



jab satisf:- .: : 
was felt desi:- 
.n these four ■ 
■111 ratings . 
tings for 
job placo:.. 
rn: or :he v:^.. 
uiow au;' rela: 
:h the c:^:cept:i.. 
:vil] ingress to 
rs rending to j 



the 



were to 



or 



not working 

■.:he n:~ ■■ 
iiose ir. i.. 
/illingnes . 
: were mor ~ 
00 1 proe' ]. 



-an and the. reiatedness of the employ-- 
-ble to check the extent to which pos- 
riables may have contributed to the 
Cher sala:.'}- r::rioyinent related 

training r^c^rv^d, DECA competition, 
DECA serv'i., 3S, school store, facil- 
—eii-or DE. Job satis- 
;.. satisfaction and any 
:ree of significance in 
:arting over. Job sat- 
greater extent that they 
Tr the case of respond- 

ribution ^here were 
:n on program judgements, 



ingness tc i 

n s h i p be : 
:i of so Hie 
enter DI:: 
ndicate tc : 

start over. 

he field . 

Lficant p. „ 



2ld of ri^::ri;:utlon were more apt 



ter a I 

-d w: 
■"..en ere 

: f d is ' 

"S c t 



rar. ^ praise DECA 
o: jient and facil- 

;ou^. appear that be- 

ccnparatively good 
1 are not the factors 
ran. 



^1^ ..era-nt 



Th pi-, 
in "oca ti::; . .^1 
icucatiou i^y 
..-1 ^3Jucati.:n 

9^", p, 120) 
,..aal responsible 
DE II c:irriculir 
in era i:\ing ^la^ 
in the fie]. 'or 
areas th:' 



z ^ on 
e:::ak. 
:-■{ :dv 
ca 

. Les ; f 
:■■ pic 
L i s , s e 

-hich t: 
oom fo- 



^t . 
;in; 
:id 



.3 an . 
:irticl-. 
. "Th- : 
tor UL" _ 
. DE tea^. 
c-tiine 
supervis 
.acemen i v 



1 c t- 

;.or 



aauare wa: 
:^veniant a:- 



important activity 
-tional- technical 
purpose of vocation^ 
Loyment (Shoemaker, 
::'d:_nator there are 
, r s a part of the 
second year students 
jduation, hopefully 
It is in these 



ttir. 



rhe per.io. 
a ob on . 
responden: 
lerent mea. 
a job or c 
not apply' 
reported a 
are measur 
was appl le- 



er sons S'/tlC 

J tion. Tab. 
-.^d ''does no 
s, such as, 

possiblt:^ c 
"jonses are 
jercent of. 
-:ains t the 



The gr:. iu 
vidriid the :^r 
-3 below show. 
:^ly''. This : 
:ained job on 
. :ions . In 
^at _ . separa te 
:.pc. ents. Th 
a.l f tliose w 



:ere asked to identify 
assistance in getting 
187 or 24.4% of the 
la'/e a variety of dif- 
ir own, did not Ssiek 
• of this the "does 
: the table and are 
ance of the responses 
:Lt that this question 



3b 



TABLE :3 



Source of Assistance No, 



DE Instructor 


146 


23.2 


School Counsoior 


16 


2.8 


Relative or Friend 


209 


36.1 


State Emplow.ent Apencv 


24 


4.1 


Other 


184 


31.8 


Total (Applicable) 


579 




Did Not Apply 


187 


24. 4^ 


Total Respondents 


766 





^Percent of total (applicable) 
^Percent of total respondents 



iiS£SL?ii£_§^I}li£S^' The importance of Table 2A lies in the 
fact that the teacher is responsible for both graduate placement 
and part--tiine placement. Once again, the choice of "does not apply" 
is difficult to interpret, particularly for the part-time placement 
since the curriculum requires that second year students (DE 2) be 
placed on a part-time job (training station). The graduates indi-- 
eating "does not apply" for graduate job placement may have done so 
because they were not seeking work (homemaker, sick, or other), 
or perhaps received help from some external source or found the 
teacher not to effective in placement. In the case of the part- 
time placement other explanations may be appropriate; limited part- 
time jobs available, new program and cooperative aspect still not 
established or other special contingencies. The table, therefore 
separates the "does not apply" category from the others. The con- 
cern with the data shown in this table is with the 39.9% of the to- 
tal who found job placement on graduation applicable, signifying 
that the service was ''poor"; and in the case of the part-time place- 
ment, 15.2% stating it was "poor". 
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TASLE 24 
a 0 e n> e n r. Services 



On Graduation 



^Percent of total (applicable) 
^Percent of total respondents 



Fart-'Time 



Rating 


No . 


/c 




No, 


%^ 


Excellent 


55 


15. 


.7 


241 


46.4 


Good 


] 5 6 




, 4 


199 


38.3 


Poor 




39, 


.9 


79 


15.2 


Total (Applicable) 


351 






519 




Did Not Apply 


389 


52. 




225 


30.2^ 


To tal Responden ts 


' 7^'.0 






744 





Employment . The table below shows the current (1974-1975) 
employment of the respondents. ITie rov/ identified as "related" 
refers to those jobs m the field of distribution or closely related 
to it. The percent shown for related, not-related and unemployed 
represents the percent of the number available for work. These 
percents were fairly constant for each graduating class. 

Comparisons of unemployment data with duher studies are 
difficult, since other studies are done frequently at different 
time periods after graduation and in different economic environments. 
It is still helpful to Tnake these comparisons using caution in the 
interpretation, Haines and Ozzello (1966) found that app^roximately 
1% v</ere unemployed in a graduate follow-up. study, ten months after ■ 
graduation for the class of 1964. Their study also found that 
more than half were employed in :the field for which they were trained, 
The V/yoming State Department of Education (1 967) found in its study 
of 1966 graduates, that 8% were unemployed and 62% were working in 
the field for which they were prepared, Yet^ another study^ (Fetters, 
1975, p. 13) reported that 24% -wer.e not v/orking and were looking 
for-work in September, 1973, having graduated in June, 1972. This 
was a national study and included all « ''Votech" high school programs. 

^Closer to home are the data, issued by the Labor Department 
o,f Conne<;^cut for the period between January and June, 1975, 
Their original information indicated an unemployment rate of 9.7%, 
subsequently a more accurate revision reporto.d the rate for this 
period as 8.8% (Horowitz, 1977). Despite the fact that this data 
applied to all occupations, it referred to the unemployment of adults^-^ 
which corresponds more closely co the !'',roup in this survey, than 
the data on recent high school graduates. Another comparison witl> 
in the state is available in the graduate fo^ow-up of the 1974 
graduates conducted by the Connecticut State Department of Edi^ition 



U9/5). This survey found that 10.1% were unemployed six months 
a.cer graduation. This rate\was lower than that found for each 
o- the graduating classes in xhia survey, d-spite the fact that 
y-^ucu uneraploinent soon af ter\gradua,tion is usually aboVe average 
Another comparison is availably from\Project Baseline (Lee and ' 
fnrf?";""; ^hich^shows 11.4% unemployed nationally 

vot J^n^ Connecticut for tW 1974\fiscal year for all secondary 
vocational graduates, \ \ *^ 



TABLE 



£jj££lLILL^^gjp_l^"'- >yraent and Unemploy men t 



Status 



1965 



Mo, 



Employed 

Related . 29 

Not Related 44 

Unemployed 10 

Available for 83 
Employment 



Gra duating; Class 



1968 



34.9 76 
53.0 123 
12.0 31 

230" 



197^1 
No. \ %a 




Total 
No. %a 



202- ; 32.3 

332 53.0 

92 ,14.7 

626 \ 



aperc^-tf' of • number available for employment 



■"^ Mlatedness. With the degree of specialization an^ the ex- \ 

tra costs of vocational education, it is important that acciunta- ■ 
biiity of a specific educational program be co,nsidered in terras 
o£ .the percentage of graduates who enter the f^Leld for which they ' 
have been trained. Table 26 shows the number and percents of grad^' 
uates entering the field for whicl> they were p/epared (or a close- 
ly related field) for their first job and for/their present job 
(1975). Relatedness in this table is measur/d as a percent of those 
working rather than thoee available for worl/ as in the table above. 
This was done so that first and present job/ comparisons can be made. 
The data m tne table reveal that the percent entering the field 
or work for which they have been prepared As higher for the first 
job than that of the present job. This -d/fference was found to 
be statistically significant, with the possibility of such a differ- 
ence appearing by charicG only one out of/a thousand. - ' 
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TABLL 26 



Job Related:;es£ 



Graduatin.s^ "^^^y, 

1965 1968 1971 Total" 

.: ^2L^ ^... ♦ %^ No . %^ No. No. 1 







5-4 


51 


. 9 


117 


^ -^1 , 


. 0 


IA6 


42 


. 1 


317 


45 


9 






50 


A8 


. 1 


U9 


56 , 


. 0 


1S5 


55 


.9 


384 


■54 , 


. 8 




Joe 


























Rei:. 




29 


39 


. 7 


76 


38. 




97 


37, 


.0 


202 


37. 


.8 


No L. 


_::lat ed 


A A 


60 


. 3 


123 


61 , 




165 


63, 


.0 


332 


62. 


9 



.^rcent of those working 
ifference in ^'elatedness, pc .001 



Subsequent,-/ in the survey, those working in areas other than 
were asked to irJicate their reasons for nor. being in the field 

which they were trained. Most (44.5%) stated "preferred dif- 
rent work-', second was "other" (19.5%), and third, "could not get 
job in OE field" (16.5%). In' view of the fact that respondents 
^ -ild check niore than one item; and the individual's meaning when 
:hey checked "other" or "preferred different vork" was not clear, 
is difficult to ass-jss these ^ results . 

. State wor ked i . The graduates of the DE program tended 
- . work in Connecticui with only 13% /'leaving ttie state. Thus, 

re|:ention of the c mparatively lajrge percent of trained DE per- 
::.::-.nel within the stat. borders shoulcl make some favorable impact 
-r. the economic welfar. of the state. It was difficult to find a 
survey ideiltical with -his one, in its analysis of out-of-state mo~ 
i :-ity\ One of the closest was the one-year follow-up of 1971 grad- 
.:es of the Minnesoca Area- Vocational Technical Institutes (Pucel 
- Luftig, 197^, p. 40) w^hich found that 11.5% left the state. 



4U 



Location 



Connecticut 

Out-of-state 

Total 



TABLE 2 7 
State Wo r ked_ jji^ ^ (^Presen^ Job) 
Graduatin^^ Year 



1965 
Wo . % 



62 
13 
75 



1968 
No , % 



82.7 166 
17.3 27 
193 



1971 
No. % 



Total 
No . Z 



86.0 227 
14.0 28 

255 



89.0 . 455 87.0 
11.0 68 13.0 

523 



Form al advancem ent. Since there have been charges that vo- 
cational education leads to "dead-end" jobs, the issue of advance- 
ment on the job is quite pertinent. The graduates were asked to 
indicate whether they, had been advanced on their job, other than 
by pay increases. Table 28 shows that a majority reported receiving 
advancement. It is interesting to note that' the graduates of ten 
years ago had a higher percent of advancements than either of the 
more recent graduating classes. 



/7 



1965 



TABLE 28 
Formal Advancement 
(Other T han Salary Increase ) 
Graduating Year 

1971 



1968 



Advancement 


No. 


1 


No. 


% 




No . 


% 


No. 


% 




Yes 


72 


12.1 


152 


61. 


3 


195 


60.6 


419 


62 


.6 


No 


27 


27.3 


96 


38- 


7 


127 


39,4 


250 


37 


.4 


Total 


99 




248 






322 


669 





^^JilZ- Table 29 provides a comparison of salaries received 
on the first job and those in 1975. The distribu'tion of salaries 
and the totil reported differ from those previously reported by sex 
in Table 4. In Table 29, only those salaries shown on the first 
job and then again in 1975 are included. The salary difference ^ 
between the first job and the 1973 job was- found to be $65.25. 



TABLE 29 

Salari es ( P'^irst and Present Job) 
Salary Category Sa lary RaiVge First Job No, Present Job N o . 



1 


$50 Under 


11 


3 


2 


$51-$100 


248 


50 


3 


$101-$150 


. 174 


182 


4 


$151-$20O 


52 


134 


5 


$201-$250 


9 


64 


6 


$251-$30O 


6 


37 


7 


$301-$35O 




17 


8 


$351-$40O 


1 


5 


9 


$401-$450 


0 


4 


10 


$451-$500 


0 


1 


11 


$501 & Over 


1 ■ 


7 ■ 


Total 




504 


504 


Mean 




$84.05 


$150.30 



These data were restructured on a basis of the number and 
percent earning $200 or less and the number and percent earning 
$201 and over. Table 30 reflects ^these data. This approach showed 
that on the present job (1975), 73l2% were at the $200 or below level 
while 26.9% were above $200, while on the first job the percentages 
were 96.2% below and 3.8% above. Fy either approach the salary 
differences between the first job and the present job (1975) were 
significantly different at the .001 level. This once again pro- 
vides evidence that the DE graduate does not stagnate on the job. 



TABLE 30 

Sal aries (First and P resent Job) 

Based ou Frequencies Over and _Under_ $200 

Salary Range First Job"^ Present Job* 
No ■ % No . % 



369 73.2 
135 26.8 

5 OA 



Pe rc Mil (: d i f fc-riMico s i )■ [i i f i can L at p . 00 I 



$200 & Below 
$20i & Over 
Total 



^1 J 

19 
504 



96 



3.8 



Another salary comparison was made among the respondents 
of the three graduating classes; i.e.; 1965, 1968 and 1971 The 
means,,, the frequency distribution' of earnings and the statistical 
level of significance is reported in Table 31. Consistent with the 
piijvious finding, Lhe.. data shov that: DE graduates earn ino-e with 
the passage of time a;id are not in a dead-end rut. 



C;|_tegory 



$50 & 
$51-$ 
$101- 
$15i 
$201 
$251- 
S301- 
$351 
$401 
$451- 
Over 
Total 
Mean 



Under 
100 
$150 
$200 
$250 
$300 
$350 
$400 
$450 
$500 
$500 



TABLE 31 
Present Sal aries^ 
by 

Year of Grad uation 
GraduatinR Ye ar 



1965* 



1968 



1971" 



Total 



i 


1 ^ 


''^ 

£. 


■ 3 


17 


35 


53 


13 


56 


121 


190 


21 


58 


56 


135 


15 


30 


21 


66 


7 


18 


12 


37 


8 


5 


3 


17 






3 


5 


4 






4 


1 




1 


2 


1 


5 


I 


7 


71 


193 


255 


519 


201.00 


$159.80 


$127.85 


$149.75 



P -r' .001 



A^^loo^I_j;j^c^^ The attempt to discover the ex- 



t^nt to which the graduates continued their DE training, was not 
too successful. This may be attributed to the structure of the 
question which assumed that the respondent would either check one 
ol the training apptoaches or check "none", and so failed to pro- 
vide a clear picture of how many of the 798 respondents answered 
this question. The question also failed to take into consideration 
the face that it was quite possible to indicate n.ore than one tvpe 
ol training and thus duplicate responses. A third problem was in 
the interpretation of "other" as a response. The intent was tc pro- 
vide a possible answer dealM,., with ,■ different type of training" 
but still dealing wUh d;;. Mnce there were some who aa.swered this 



i 

item and listed fields completely unrelated to distribution, it is 
possible that this interpretation was extended to some of the other 
items. 

The only possible treatment of these data was to assume that 
all of ti\e 798 respondents answered this item (there v/ere no "blanks" 
reported), and to use the first box "none" which did not allow for 
duplication. Table 32 provides the frequencies which make it possi- 
ble to obtain the percent who did not obtain any type of further 
DE training. This information siiows a increansing number of "none" 
responses with the more recent graduates. Though these . differences 
are too small to be statistically significant, the trend for. par- 
taking of further education with the passage o^:" years, does appear. 

TABLE 22 ' 



Post-Hi gh School DE Trai ning 
Graduating Yea r 





1965 


1968 


1971 


■ Total 


Type 


No. % 


No . % 


No, % 


No . % 


None 


40 35.4 


121 41.9 


183 46.2 


344 


Employer Sponsored 


28 


45 


60 


133 


Public Vocational 


5 


10 


12 


27 


School 










Private Vocational 


4 


6 


9 


19 


School 










College or University 


20 


47 


47 


114 


Junior or Conununity 


22 


58 


61 


.141 


College 










Occupational Military 


8 


21 


22 


51 


Other 


]3 


31 


35 


79 


Respondents to 


113 


289 


396 


798 



Ques tionnaire 



Unavailable for employment . The graduates were asked to. 
indicate their employment status in 1975. They had a choice of three 
categories, employed full-time, unemployed and seeking work, or 
unavailable for work. The responses for the first two categories 
have been detailed in Table 25. There were 150 who had indicated 
that they were not available for work, this group was asked to give 
reasons in the next sequential item. There were 173 responses, 
in this case, denoting that some may have given more t:han one reason. 
The reason given most frequently for not being available for work 
was "homeinak i n)', or [u'e/-',iKi n t " » The next most frcfquent reason given 
was "further irairun^'. or coJ lege" followed by "military". 



TABLE 33 

Unavailable for Ful l-Time Employ ment 
Graduation Year 



Reason 


1965 


1968 


1971 


Total 


ilX-LJ-Lcil. y 




6 


13 


23 


Further Training; 




11 - 


28 


44 


or Colleeie 








a 

Tl.l ness 


2 


1 


2 


5 


Homemaking 


17 


39 


■ 31 


87 


or Pregnant 








Xot Interested 


1 




1 


2 


Othev 


3 


2 


7 


12 


Total 


32 


59 


82 


173 


^In addition 
as deceased 


to these, 


five were 


reported by 


their families 



Employment leii^tj i. The average length ot tl 3 first job 
was 20.8 months with a range from 1 to 120 months, while the average 
for the present job was 31.0 with the same- range. There were a num- 
ber whose present job was the same as the first job. The number of 
jobs held since graduation averaged 2.6 with a range from 0 to 
15. In Table 34 the above data are shown by year of graduation and 
overall. From this information, it is apparent that something must 
be wrong in the manner in which the job lengths were reported. 
In the case of the graduates of 1971, the maximum possible for full 
time employment four years after graduation was 48 months while for 
the graduates of 1968 it w,as 84 months. In both cases respondents 
reported more than the amount possible. It would appear that work 
on part-time jobs was being included. Wliatever the reasons, these 
data must be questioned as to their accuracy. The information in 
this table does reveal within the limits of its accuracy, a con- 
sistency in that the respondents out of school the longest were 
reporting longer periods of employment and more jobs held. 
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TABLE 34 



T^enf ^th of Full-Time Einp logient 



First Job Present Job Number of Jobs 

(months)^ (months)""^ 
Graduation Year Mear^__Ran ^e Mean Ran^ ^^_ Jlean Range_ 



1965 


23 . 


2-72 


46, 


.9 


1-120 


3 


.2 


1-15 


1968 


22.': 


1-90 


35, 


.0 


1-96 


2 


.7 


1-15 


1971 


18.1 


1-120 


23 


.5 


1-91 


2 


.2 


1-10 


Total 


20.8 


1-120 


31 


.0 


1-120 


2 


.6 


1-15 



^Number of months reported, in some cases exceeds the number 
available since graduation 

Job satisfacti_on. As long job plac -ent : -: one of the_ 
lis of a vocati"5^^^n" program, then job satisf _ : an essential 

oect of evaluation. This information was ob - t an overall 
ery about the extent of satisfaction with tb. anu then followed 

inquiries dealing with twelve specific area: -ork. The re- 

onses to the first query dealing with the tc b as shown in 

lable 35 provide evidence of a high degree of - . raction with the 
present job. On the basis of the data as shown, those who liked 
their jobs very much and those who liked their jobs somewhat con- 
stituted 87.7% of these respondents as against the 5.7% who stated • 
that they disliked the job to some, extent. This leaves 6.6% who 
neither liked nor disliked their jobs. If the group who neither 
liked nor disliked their job were omitted and the two liking cate- 
gories and the two dislike categories were combined the percent 
liking would be 93.9%.' In a study by the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (Fetters, 1975, p. 13), conducted as a graduate 
follow-up of vocational-technical graduates of 1972, one and one- 
half years after high school graduation, 80% reported satisfaction 
with the iob as a whole.' The percents obtained from the table on 
job satisfaction for DE graduates in Connecticut compare quite fav- 
orable with those on a national level for all vocational programs. 



TABLE 35 



Job Reaction 



Like Very Much ■> 
Like Somewhat 
Neither Like 

Nor His like 
D.isl. So- nat 
')isl. i \' luch 
To ta.I 



Present Jo b Satisfaction 
Graduation Year 



1965 
No. % 



57 
10 



79.2 
13.9 
5.6 

0.0 
1.4 



1968 
No . Z 



130 

A5 



- . J- 
.0 



1971 
No. % 



66.3 158 
23.0 ( . 

-A: .0 



11 



61 



Total 
No. % 



60.5 
24.5 
7.7 

4.2 
3.1 



19 
11 
29 



65.2 
22.5 
6.6 

3.6 
2.1 



C idering the high degre of s-tisf action with' 

as a whoi, v9 3.9%), it was importai : to conduce an additi, 

sis to bh^ rve whether or not thost. working ii_ the field 

they were rained or in a closely r-lated field reported . 



le job 
.al analy- 
r which 
greater 



or les£;er satisfaction with their jobs. This analysis was done 
through a 2 X 2 Chi Square statistical treatment using the dichot- 
^omized category of like and dislike, as described in the previous 
paragraph, and the related and not-related dichotomy. The result 
was not significant; meaning that those in the field cf dp.stribut ion 
did not appear to be more or less satisfied with their jobs than those 
employed .in other fields. ■ , . 



TABLE 36 



Relatedness and Job 



L i.UU 



Satisfied 



Dissatis f ied 



Total 



179 6 185 

272 22 .'.94 

451 28 479 



In the analysis of the detailed responses to job satisfac- 
tion, the greatest areas of satisfaction were with "co-workers", 
followed closely by "pace of work", "safety conditions" and "variety 
of work tasks". Dissatisfaction was shown for "salary", "company 
policies and practices", "potential for advancement" and "supervisio; 
and management", In the ordei" listed. ' The factors identified as 



x^ela ted 
Unrela ted 
Total 



47 



"not sure" overlapped those identified as '^dissatisf ied" . All the 
differences were slight and did not indicate any one specific fact. • 
of overall satisfaction or dissatisfaction. For instance, "salary 
had the largest percent of dissatisfaction reported, still only 
25.3% indicated they were dissatisfied while 58.8% reported satis- 
faction with this item. 



TABLE .7 ■ ' 

Specific Satisfaction or Present job 

Satisfied Not Sure Dissatisfied Number of 
Area ^Percent ^Percent ^^Percent Responses 



Salary 


58 


.8 


15 




25,3 


522 


Finge benefii . 


70, 


.5 






17,2 


518 


Potential for Hvancement 


56, 


.7 


o n 




19.5 


513 


Supervision c aanagement 


6^f, 


.4 


lu 




19.0 


500 


Co-workers 


85, 


.5 


9, 




4.8 


516 


Company policies & 


59. 


.0 


20, 


. [ 


20.9 


517 


practices 














Pace (speed) of work 


83. 


.5 


8, 


.9 


7.6 


516 


Facilities & equipment 


78. 


. 1 


8, 


.5 


13.4 


517 


provided 














Working conditions 


79. 


.0 


9, 


.8 


11.2 


520 


Variety of work tasks 


82. 


. 1 


9. 


. 1 


8.7 


515 


,Job security 


76. 


,1 , 


15. 


,9 


8.0 


515 


Safety conditions 


83. 


, 1 


8. 


,4 


8.6 


514 



Percent T number 'f responses 



Student suggestions > The last itain on the questionnaire 
provided graduates with an opportunity to make comments or sugges- 
tions concerning the DE program- Three hundred and twenty-five 
(.325) respondents took advantage of this opportunity to express their 
own reactions in their own terms. The DE state supervisor and this 
researcher working together read, analyzed and categorized each 
comment. The charge posed foi* this open-ended item was "Provide 
below any sugges^iions ycu may have for the improvement of the DE 
program." The respondents took this assignment seriously, in some 
cases filling out the entire available space (a half page) and then 
continuing to write another half or full page. 

The largest number (75) of comments praised the cooperative 
work-experience program." Following this area of comment, there 
were 40 re.-^poiises deaJ ing with curriculum modification. They re- 
commended continuous up-dating of the curriculum and greater diver- 
sification. In the latter case it was noted that those working 



fiei'i of DE, such as advertising, would indicate 
^ - I- - .: -aiasi, on advertising. The category -hich ranked 

• %'',f ^''^"~ c.nmieut dealt with the equipment used in the 

nrc;.:ra, Ihey SL-M.^stec that equipment be up-dated continuously 
so as ; provide students with the current innovations ^n the field. 
Itie uL laacher-ccordinarors shoud be proud of the large numb.-r of 
graauac;.^ who cook the time to formulate their thought- and write 
•-.netr. or.: in this questionnaire. 

frnr M Wheeler and Nord (1974) also obtained suggestions 

fror. th_ respondents and ranked them in the following o-der of fre- 
quency: training needs, to be more like the real job"- "trainin- 
tlWM several Jobs"; greater variety of classroom ac- 

baln \ f '''P' "-q-iP'"-nt should be in line with that 

io. ^"^l^T"' : teachers should know mo re about what the 

jot) ... r.ally like ; and "course content needs updating" All but 
tne Iter deAlinu with teachers were mentioned in this study though 
the rre.( iencies and rank order were different. 

Conclusion 



considering these findings, caution must be exercised. 
Though tne return was a respecftable 48.7% of delivered mail and the 
tota.l responses fairly large (798), there are possibilities of biased 
rmdings. In cases when a sample is used for a survey, there is 
apt to bo a sampling error, however, statistical techniques 
available to estimate the limits ..of the true v. ' i, • ul Lion 

This study was not ' '^line n r ,u ^ i 

r ....'.i.-L Wj. i : the total pop- 

' ~ . " " ■ -''erei oi - d.d not need su h a correction. . 

Yr concern in this study is in th number of unde- 

iverable letters which could af: .ct the data deal__ng with in-state 
or out-of-state, residence and/or employn.ent , by reducing, the number 
of m-state responses. Considering the high in-state responses 
for residence (90.3%) and employment (8 7.0%), it is difficult to 
conceive any appreciable change in the percent staying in-state 

serious concern is the number who apparently received 
the questionnaires but failed to respond. This group may represent 
the graduates with less favorable responses dealing with quality 
ot program, salary, employment status, and job satisfaction. We 
are Left in the pustion of relying on some guess about the size 
and directio:, oi- chls bias, without data to substantiate the gue.ss 
(Cochran, 196J, p. 357). Cochran goes on to classify the non-re- 
spondents into four categories: 1) Non-coverage (failure to include 
an important segment of the population; 2) Not at home (comparable 

o the undeliverable letters of this study); 3)' Uneble to answer 
(respondents nwy not hrve the answer to questions); 4) The "hard ' 
core (those who refus,: answer). The second and fourth cate- 
gories may__be applied this study. Cochran (1960, p. 360) goes 
hnw'r rJ' ^> «'n.rce of bias that persists no matter 

how much effort us ,.uC Into completeness of the returns". 

The rindir.gs of this study indicate that fhe DK proprnm 
IS apparently meeting kUo needs of the stuJohts, as they see them. 



_.:is is a very basic an. essential aspect o: ny educational program. 
Tue State Director of W.->hington has said '-I find out the success 
of vocational education ask students" (Binr_, ..^ February, 1976). 
The student responses s:.:w a iiigh degree of tisfaction with prac-- 
tically all aspects of r e curriculum and is 'adically different 
than that reported from "he American Freshmc. National Norms for 
Fall 1975 (Education- Dai. y, January 1 2 197( p. 2) finding that 
college freshman f^lt tixat their high schoo.: reparation "left a 
lot to be desired and tliat "only 17% were cc ident in their voca- 
tional skills" . 

In addition to meetin:. the students .mmediate needs, vo- - 
cational education has as one of its prima: oals, the preparation 
of graduates for the world of uork, particM iy in the field for 
which they have been trained. This is the reason d'etre for -vocation 
al education. It is here that some of the findings raise questions 
as to the effectiveness of the DE program.' Placement services are 
'obviously a vital aspect of vocational education, John W. Struck, 
State Director of Vocational Education in Pennsylvania in 'a Fore- 
word to ^ "Report of Job Plccecaent Services in Pennsylvania" states 
"The survey findings indicate there is much room for improvement , 
at the local education agency 1p in provl ade jate job place- 

ment ser^ Dation._ , a:ii grau,.a. .-Jucational 

Sy^^^ In .tute, 197^* , Considering :ne high costs of 

oporatxag and equipping a DE program, this ac ::ountability of its 
effectiveness i-^ essential. 

Compar- this study with other studies "n'esents some dii'fi- 
'Culties, since: cte other studies are conducted a different ec- 
onomic environr .nt .. often combine DE with other vocational programs 
and ate usually -onaucted* goon after graduation. For the last reason 
comparison of t a first job in this survey might be more appropri- 
ate. In this case, the only available measure of the percent in 
re^lated fields at the first, job was obtained by the ratio of those 
in a related job as measure against those working; providing a value 
of 45.2%. .Since using the' base of those working does not include 
the others available for work who meiy have been unemployed at the 
time of the study, the 45.2% is an optimum perce^nt and would prob- 
ably b^ lower if the number available for work was known. 

A different picture is obtained of the related placement 
on the first job for the three classe^ included in this survey from 
the follow-ups conducted approximately six months after graduation . 
These findings are reported by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education (1965, 1968, 1971). The percents as obtained, in the 
same order, are 73%, 79% and 83%. The startling difference in the 
percents as obtained in the y^ars of graduation and that obtained 
during t:he 1974-1975 year may be attributable to dif £erent ^ vers ibns 
of relatedness, memory limitations , special characteristics of the 
responding ^^roup or other reasons. There is no question that the 
original placement record in related occupaticns was an outstanding - 
one , thouf^h the subsequent report was no t so ^ood . 

Some of the studies dealing with the lelatedness of job 
placement (Bloomquis t , Ulieeler and Nord, 1974:. Furlong, 1974; Do- 
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^ min, 197A; Lee and Fitzgerald, 1965, p.' 2; Haines and Ozzello, 
1966; Wyoming State Department of Education, 1967) have reported 
40% to 62% of those availahlt:> for work >were employed in the field 
for which they were trained . . Oklahoma (Morton, Lyle and Stevenson, 
1973, 13), in its first year follow-up of 1968 and 1971 DE grad-- 
uates found that 87% and 80/o, respectively, of those available for 
vork were employed in the field. Texas (Advisory Council for Tech- 
nical-Vocational Education in Texas, April 1976, p. 2) reported 
that in 1973-197^, 73% of all seco.ndary respondents from all vocation 
al programs stated that they were {v) the field for which they were 
prepared. The first-job placement record in Connecticut reported 
in the original follow-up is outstanding in its effectiveness; 
though in the subsequent verification with the students,, themselves, 
it did not appear ^o be so good c Further evidence of the effective-- 
ness of the coordinators efforts in placemenc is shown in the re- 
cord for Connecticut DE graduates in 1974, which was 71% placed in 
the field or related occupations, Tne questions raised in placement, 
center in what 'happens four, seven and ten years later. 

The main' area of concern, is not the efforts of the teacher- 
coordinators • in placing the graduates in the distribution field, 
■but the failure of. that field to hold the placed graduates. This 
\study found that^ of the 317 placed in the distribution field in 
1965, .1968 and 1971,. only 202 reported as still being'^xn this field, 
in 1974-1975 representing a loss of 115 to this field. This is a 
ser,lous problem in view of the fact that the State Department of 
Labor indicates 11,800 job openings for 1975 (Connecticut State ' 
Department of Education, 1974, Part 2, p. l)i The glaring discre- 
pancy between the needs. of the business cormnunity and the output ^ 
of the DE program may be attributable to Lhe failure of the business " 
community to piake the occupations attractiive to employees, and the 
■inability of 'business and education to attract more students into 
a DE program. \ J 

This problem is accentuated when" the total enrollment in 
VE is considert^d, namely, 3,527. Tf, every student left to work in 
the field of distribution, the job demand for the year would still 
,'far exceed- the supply of trained workers. This low enrollment seems 
to be a 'problem peculinr to C^mecticut, in view of the fact that 
a national study (Lee and Fitzgerald, 1975, p. 8) found that 6.1% 
of the vocational' enrollnient ; was in DE, wnije only 1.6% were in 
this area in Connec Lieut. This problem extends beyond the failure 
to meet the needs of. business; it also indicates a failure to meet 
the needs of many students who could profit by this program. There 
is obviously a need for greater effort on .the part of business 
i\nd. education to promote the DE ]>rogram and the distributive oc- 
cupations. 

Another area of concern in dealing with the employment pic- 
ture of the respondents during the 1974-1975 year was the percent 
unemployed. Tht^ rate of 14.7% unemployed 'was better than that re- 
ported for recent hi^;h school graduates but not as good as the over- 
all unemployment rate (8,8;;) for this period as issued by the Labor 
Department ror ihu. entire Stntv-. Th^' unemploynient rate for all 
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recent seconJciry vocational graduates for the year 1974-1975 was 
IS.SZ^while the rate t6r recent DE graduates for the same period 
was 15.2%. This lat,ter comparison may not be as valid as the one 
to the overall rat^/^ since older and more ex^^erienced workers would 
be expected to ht^ve a lower unemployment rate. 

Four key' variables; .employment status, salary, job related- 
ness and job satisfaction; were tested for statistical significance 
against the .manV other variables identified in the questionnaire 
(Appendix A). f\^e highest statis tdcal • dif f erence was -found in the 
salaries between ^ales and females, with the males earning more. 
Males were also raqre prone to be employed in the field of distribu- 
tion. Other obserVed significant salary differences were higher 
salaries for respondents, pn their current job as against their 
first job, with more yeaps of wo^'c experience and for those in the /, 
field of distribution. /Finally there w^s a highly significant dif- / 
ference between the r^latedness of • thfe^^f irst job and the current I 
job. All other dif f'er\nces . Were minimal or non-e>Hstent . 

•A study Vy^hich provided some'^par'allel informatio.n to this 
Connecticut survey was c'iDnducted in The School District of Phila- , 
delphia by Jeremias (1968X. This study ^of 1966 graduates in com- ; 
prehensive^ high schools anS^ area vocational-technical schools of / 
all o-ccupationally titled pt^ograms , including industrial arts ?.nd 
home/economics, was based on\600 interviews (20% of the graduates). 
Xhe parallel between this stud^^ and the Connecticut study is not 
in the population studied or ihxthe t,echnique used but in some of the 
questions asked. 

In the Philadelphia survey responses to the question of^ the 
greatest influence in selecting th'e particuJ.ar course revealed the 
following in rank order; job oppo^i^unities , parents, then teacher. 
In evaluation of the high school/program, the two -areas receiving 
the highest percent of poor ratings were vocational couseling and 
assistance in getting a job,,xWith The comprehensive schools receiving 
the more negative-'Tespon.s^'$. ' 

Gradiiates' suggestions for improvement of the program, ex- 
cluding the 22>-^;?Tio of fered no suggestion and the 57 whose response 
was inciudp-trlander "other", "were as follows; ninety stated that' more 
and bet^trt^r counselors were needed, .forty-two thought there was need' 
for^.£f^job placement teacher or counsel9r, thirty-seven felt that 
t^achera. should take a greater interest in the students while thirty- 
"five responded "more individual interest in field student desires" 
•^(Jtremias\ 1968, p. 26), This study also reveal.ed that 71% of t^he 
'graduates Vere employed in the field for which they were trained;, 
only twenty\or A% of those seeking work were unemployed knd 84.4% 
expressed saVisfacrlua with teir job in varying degrees. \ . 

Of gr\atr5t interest in the Jeremias study is -the iact.that 
despite the diX^erences in goals, population and procedures, there 
are major •:imi laxities i'n the conclusions and recommendations .between 
the Connecticut IMHladeiphia study. The latter researcli concli^des 
that there is need t'(X.s trengtlien vocational guidance and that job 
placement is a neglected-^area in the comprehensive schools. Jere- 
mias (1968, p. 41) conclu.iLXy "^1iil»^ the graduates in this study 



appear to be successfully prepared for job entry, their relatively 
small numbers permit critics of public education to justly complain- . 
not of the quaj./ty of vocational education, but, with the. exception 
of business education-, of the percentage of the student bpdy to 
whom such education is not belong made available". 

' . Reconnnendations • ' ' 

J ' ' •. • . . 

Considering the students 'assessment ..of the excellence of 
the curriculum 'but the failure bf thfe ^program to ment'^the manpower ^ 
needs o,f b^e State and tue concomitant failure to serve sufficient 
students sdrh^^ action should be considered and take^T'lip Improve this 
situation. Some of the findings which;are closely related tp the 
recommendations are^listed below: 

1. Though the DE teacher ranked second in being an influential * 
factor in the students' choice of the DE program, -75 ,-2;S were .in- 
fluenced by other sources. ' . 

2. The DE teacher ranked fourth in help for graduate job place- 
ment. 

3. Even i,n the case of part-time placement (training stations) 
(required for second year students under a cooperative work-e:^perience 
program), 10.6% rated this service as "poor", and 30.2% said it did 
not apply. . " ' 

4. Only 27.5% felt that the quality of placerat^r.t service was 
"good" or "excellent". 

5. A significant reduction in graduates employed in the field 
of distribution after the initial employment- ' 

In -view of these findings, the following recommendations 
are submitted : ' 

1. DE teachers should play a more active role in guidance and' 
"recruitment" of students for the DE program^^. 

2. "Recruitment" should be objective revealing the advantages 
and disadvantages of a caraer in distribution thus enabling the stu- 
dent to choose . this prpgram on the basis of an interest, in the career 
and not because the student "needed the credits", "heard it was an 
easy course", "wanted to get" a part-time job" or other reason, unre- 
lated to the/career objective". 

'3. More emphasis on the training station of the program should 
be placed by the DE teacher. \ "--^ • 

-4. Career information and counseling should be continued, through 
the course. 

5. More emphasis -on graduate placement in- the field of distri- 
bution must be made. ■ ' ' 

.6. To) enable the DE. teacher to provide mor^ training station^s 
and gradua/e placement in the field of distribution, closer relations ' 
with husii/ess should be established. 

7 . More publicity concerning the weal tii of opportunities 
available in this field is needetl to help increase* the enrollment. 

8. ^<;raduaLes should be encouraged to "keep in^.,touch" to facil-' 
litat(^ follow-up and perhaps assist the 'graduate in ""advancement 

in the field. , ' - 

9. 'j'he business cnr-..- u M: y . r.^acerned with the field of distri- 
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and should concern itself Vith the employee 
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appears 
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been so conuiion to. include recommendations for fur-, 
arch that it luay be . considered trite.' In this case .it 
Lhere is sound justification for the additional s.tudies - 
ed belov/: 

An evaluation of the graduates by employers. 
A comparison of DE graduate persistence in the distribution 
field w:.th the graduates of other vocational programs in their^re- 

spective fields- ^ ^ ^ 

3. An analysis of the distribution business in cerms o^ its 
employee adva^ages, disadvantages, ana turnover; including a de- 
tailing of p-os^blej^asons for turnover. <^ • • 

The abov'e'^ecoramendations are being made with full awareness., 
of the difficulties that face the teacher-coordinator. To achieve 
some' of these recommendations, it is necessary to use a team approach 
involving the DE teacher, couselors, business conrniunity, school 
administrators, the State Supervisor, parents a^d students. * In- 
creasing enrollment 'to serve more students more effectively means - 
more staff and this involves -more money*. 
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STATE'OF CONNi:C1^:iClTT 

STATE D E P A K T M E N' T • O F EDV CA T J O N 
Box 22 19 — Hartford. Connecticut06115 



DeceirSer 18, 197A 




DEAR i^I.U>t>nJS 



You can help current and future students of Distributive Education 
programs. 

How? By spending 10 to 20 minutes in answering the enclosed survey 
form regarding the^ eff ectiven<^ss of Distributive Education* 

As a high school graduate who studied Distributive Education, you are 
in a key position to make judgements and express opinions wh: ::h will 
help us improve Distributive Education programs across the state. 
Therefore, we hope that you will respond to the survey fully, frankly, 
and promptly. We genuinely need and earnestly seek your views. 

The survey is no attempt to pry into your personal life. The data will 
be kept strictly confidential. Neither you nor any other person answer- 
ing the questionnaire will be singled out or identified in the survey 
report or elsewhere. 

Enclosed are the questionnaire and a sielf-addressed , stamped envelope. 
Please fill out the questionnaire and mail it back to us without delay. 
By doing so, you will help make Distributive Education more rewarding 
and meaninaful to young people for many generations to ccmie. 



Sincerely, 

( > 
Herbert' Rlghthand 
Assistant Director 
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STATE OF CONN]:CT]ClTT 

STATE DEP ARTMEST OF EDUCaTIOK 
Box 2219 — H A HT" OK I), Cos; s'ECTicUT06115 



Tel. 566. 



I 



DEAR ALUMNIIS .... 

\ 

We have not yet deceived your response to our survey. If it has 
already been mailed, thank you for your cooperation. 

If not, may we onjce more seek your help and request the prompt 

turn of a fully cbmpleted survey form. 

1 



re- 



We want to emphasize that the goal of this study is to evaluate and 
improve the quality of the Distributive Education programs. We are 
conducting this strjudy as an overall statistical analysis in order 
to assess the success of the graduates and to obtain their evaluation 
of the Distributive Education program. In view of this, all individ- 
ual information will be confidential „ 

\ 

A questionnaire and; a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
and we would like to receive a prompt reply. 

i 

Thank you for your assistance. 

1 _ I 



Sincerely , 



Herbert Righthand 
Aj^slstant Director 



HR/gkc 
Enclosures 
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I)]^^ AL'Ji-IIib'S ... 

J 

Tfhen you were in Distributive Education in high school^ you probably 
heard about the importance of the 'Tolloi^'^up'' in sales -work. 

V/ellj ve^re kind of in somewhat the sajne position mw ourselves. 

This is our third letter to you in our foUc'r-^-up survey of Distributive 
Education grads of 1965, 1968, and 1971* 

Frankly^ we hope to sell you on the importance of filling out the ^ ^ * 
enclosed survey form and returni.ng it to us in the enclosed stamped 
envelope. 

Maybe your reason for not sending back the foms sent to you before is^^ 
that you're rot in a job related to your high school background in 
Distributive Education. That^s 0„ K. A quick glance through the survey 
form will show you we^re looking for infoirr^tion like that, too.. 

And over at the end of the form, you'll find a page and a half of blank 
space where you can let it all hang out on your views on what's rd.ght and 
what^s vnx>ng with Distributive Education as you see it from your curront 
situatior^ — no matter what it is, 

IVhat you tell us on this score will help us a great deal /^s^we plan 
Distributive Education for the your^ people now in such brogram5 and for 
the young people who will enter E. programs in the years a)iead. 

Please fi3JL out the survey -fbrm and drop it in the mail*/ .Without some 
follow-through from you, our follow-up survey will have /an important piece 
missing. • ^ j 

/ ■ >■ 

Sincerely, 

/ ' 

Herbert Righthard 
Assistant Director 



